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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR 


1945 saw man perfect the device of his self- 
destruction. Appalled at the hideous thing they 
had unloosed, the scientists asked that the world 
share the responsibility for its use; politicians 
and statesmen offered terms for an atomic peace 
which only increased the uneasiness of the one we 
had just achieved; sociologists recommended that we 
go undergound for self-preservation; the people 
at-large seemed apathetic and heedless. All these 
attitudes are a reflection of our temper at the 
start of 1946, but the temper of some parts, not 
of the whole. 

It is too soon toexpect that everywhere free- 
dom will have the same interpretation, or that 
faith, hope and charity will become the new Three 
Power Rule. We think it is going to take us a 
long time tolearn the lesson of the bomb that fell 
on Hiroshima; we aren't even sure we shall learn in 
time. But we don't intend to lead a mole's life 
while we wait to find out. Even if to see is to 
fear, we prefer not to be blind. 


PLANNING ABROAD 


When the war came to an end, Great Britain 
already knew that the number of her dwelling units 
which had been made uninhabitable, or which had 
been completely erased by enemy action was 460,000, 
and that there is a need for 1,300,000 new homes. 
A little later France counted 1,824,000 damaged 
houses, 470,000 of them beyond conceivable repair. 
Today, in Russia, 25,000,000 people livein caves, 
dugouts, or shacks put together from sbandonea war 
materiel. No one knows the total lack of even 
vTudimentary shelter in Spain, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Germany, the Balkans, the Philippines, China and 
Japan, but everyone knows that it is stupendous. 
Hunger and disease are commonplace. The list of 
the dead is long. 

Just before Christmas Congress passed the ap- 
propriation bill to give UNRRA $1,350,000,000, an 


installment on our previously made commitment which 
was then overdue. UNRRA itself had overhauled its 
organization for more efficient operation. But 
UNRRA is in no sense a planning agency; it was set 
up only to help relieve immediate destitution. 
The physical, economic and social rebuilding of 
the world is another problem and outside the scope 
of any present organization. National planning 
agencies are coming to life in some countries, but 
the effectiveness of their plans will be measured 
by the courage and imagination of the people who 
make them, and by their willingness to accept change 
as a standard of progress. 

Nowhere does lack of a standard definition for 
national planning handicap a reporter as it does in 
attempting comparison of national planning programs. 
(Hayek fell into this ideological trap in his Road 
to Serfdom when he defined planning, with equal 
conviction, as fascism, socialism, communism, col- 
lectivism, and totalitarianism. Now that he has 
visited this country and learned about the course 
of national planning here since establishment of 
the Republic, perhaps he will add democracy to his 
list in a revised edition.) When we describe na- 
tional planning programs in countries other than 
our own we expect that our readers will consider 
them in their proper political framework. In Eng- 
land, for instance, the Conservative government 
had, before the end of the war, produced a number 
of remarkable white papers on improvement of the 
national economy and social welfare. The Uthwatt 
report, the Beveridge report and the statement on 
industrial relocation are examples. Only part of 
this new attitude found its way into legislation 
enacted by the coalition government, anditis pre- 
mature to say that it will be fully acted upon by 
the Labor government. Nonetheless, there is a more 
clearly defined national planning policy in Great 
Britain today than in any other country but Russia. 

It was 17 years ago that the USSR launched 
its theory of a planned economy under the first 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


Five-Year Plan. Today, with many political modi-- 
fications in the theory, the fourth Five-Year 
Plan has been put in operation. Its aim is "to 
overcome all war ravages within two to three years 
and to proceed to further development and expan- 
sion so that by 1950 the Soviet Union will be 
economically far ahead of its position in 1941." 

In France a national planning program appears 
tobedelayed by the suc- 
cessive political crises 
which often have their 
roots in the shifting 
soil around the peace 
table. A first and ex- 
cellent step, however, 
is an outline for broad- 
ening the nation's ed- 
ucational and welfare 
services. 

In all the coun- 
tries physically touched 
by war, local planning 
generally means rebuild- 
ing. The urgency of the 
situation is its great- 
est danger. (An example 
close to home is the 
squabble over temporary 
~-Vs.~—permanent—housing 
for veterans in New York 
City.) Walter Blucher, 
in reviewing the course 
of urban redevelopment recently, commented that 
"the historical account of urban rebuilding is a 
story of lost opportunities, of smail imagination 
and even less daring." Tracing the story from Lon- 
don to London (1666 to 1945), via Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Tokyo, he said, "Large-scale de- 
struction - through either natural or man-made dis- 
aster - only seems tooffer the opportunity for ra- 
tional, efficient and attractive rebuilding. The 
real opportunity exists in those communities which 
are prosperous but which are not faced with emer- 
gency measures." Blucher's exception to his own 
statement was a description of Russian rebuilding 
which began as each city was liberated, and in many 
places had visibly changed the physical environment 
a short six months after V-E Day. There are many 
reasons for Russia's lead: The government's policy 
of public land owmmership - which means that rebuild- 
ing needn't necessarily take place on old sites; 
the withholding from the armed forces of enough pro- 
fessional planners to make plans during the war for 
the post-war rebuilding program; and Russia's re- 
sources, which are among the greatest in the world. 

For actual excellence of plans, however, first 
place must go to England where the people have been 
highly articulate in stating the kinds of new cities 
they want, and the planners extraordinarily compe- 
tent in their solutions. American planners should 
review the Greater London, Manchester, and Plymouth 
plans, tomention only a few of the most publicized. 
For an understanding of how completely the planning 
idea permeates the British public's attitude toward 
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53,000 acres were flooded in Northern Belgium alone. 


its future, however, review the workof the Associa- 
tion for Planning and Regional Reconstruction and 
the hundreds of small study groups that complement 
the work of official agencies. There is still con- 
siderable doubt though whether the central govern- 
ment will provide sufficient authority am financial 
assistance to translate the plans into reality. 
The now-famous County of London plan appears to have 
been considerubly wa- 
tered down in legisla- 
tive action, but it is 
encouraging tohear that 
Mr. Morrison, then min- 
ister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning, rejected 
the narrowly conceived 
plan proposed by the 
London Corporation for 
the City of London. 

In France a Minis- 
try of Reconstruction 
and Urbanism has been 
set up in the govern- 
ment. Two-thirds of 
France's 6,500 archi- 
tects are now working 
on local rebuilding 
plans which must be ap- 
proved by an advisory 
committee of seven men, 
one of whom is le Cor- 
busier. Greece, so 
torn by war and civil strife, is hopefully waiting 
until manpower and materials can be assembled to 
execute town plans that were made with such care 
and thought for the future by the underground dur- 
ing the German occupation. 

The Philippine government has made remarkable 
progress in developing plans for Manila and a nunm- 
ber of other cities in the Islands. Antonio Kayanan, 
who will be remembered by many planners here for the 
excellent work hedid with the Regional Association 
of Cleveland, is chief planner on a large staff 
which has been given extensive assistance from U.S. 
planners stationed in Manila while on war service. 
A National Urban Planning Act was declared unconsti- 
tutional but is expected topass the next session of 
the legisluture in revised form. The plaming staff, 
which is now lodged in the President's Office on 
Land Planning, is preparing for each city a land-use 
study, a major thoroughfare plan, and a zoning plan. 
In Manila, aCitizens Planning Association is begin- 
ning to participate in reconstruction plans through 
a number of working committees. 

National planning in China is understandably 
confused at the moment, but a number of American- 
trained Chinese are now in government service where 
they are outlining large-scale programs for physi- 
cal reconstruction and development of their coun- 
try's vast human and material resources. During 
the year, the Foreign Economic Administration 
(U.S.) published a summary of a comprehensive plan 
for China's industrial development. The report 
itself runs to eleven volunes. 
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In our own hemisphere we find Canada's Depart— 
ment of Reconstruction starting an ambitious pro- 
gram of national research anddevelopment. Wherever 
possible the research facilities of other govern- 
mental and quasi-public agencies are utilized. 

At the local level, planning is finding solid 
public support in many cities, such as Winnipeg, 
Montreal, and the little town of Stratford where 
practically every citizen of any consequence is a 
participant in the plan-making program. One of 
the best master plan 
reports we have seen 
this year camefrom St. 
John in New Brunswick. 

Puerto Rico's ex- 
cellent planning staff 
has continued todevel- 
op the details of its 
planning program with 
zoning and subdivision 
controls, housing rec- 
ommendations and a re— 
vision of the five-year 
capital improvement pro- 
gram. This "under- 
privileged and under- 
nourished" part of our 
country has in a few 
years laid out a pro- 
gram for its material 
and human enrichment 
that is remarkable un- 
der any circumstances, 
but particularly soun- 
der the isolation of war, the vagaries of its poli- 
tics, andthe meagerness of its resources. Now that 
the end of the war makes inter-island cooperation 
physically more possible, itis hoped that the Car- 
ibbean Plaming Commission, under the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, can do much to stabilize the 
economy of the entire island region. 

With the exception of Mexico, where master 
plans for a number of cities are completed or near- 
ly so, planning activity is not so well organized 
in our other neighbor countries to the South. 

Planners in Chile continue to turn out admir- 
able work. To help meet the need of a minimum of 
500,000 new houses, aConstruction and Urbanization 
Society hasbeen set up with a capital of 30 million 
pesos. It will act as an intermediary between the 
official Dwelling Fund Law and industrial firms 
which must putaside 5 per cent of their profits for 
employee housing. From Brazil word reaches us that 
many new planned towns are being built in the in- 
terior. This project should have m important effect 
on the national economy, for Brazil isa country of 
tremendous resources wealth which has been little 


developed because of poor transportation and com- 
munication facilities. 





If we may be allowed a moment to moralize, we 
should like to say what perhaps has been only in- 
plied in the puges above. We in.this hemisphere 
are nearly alone among the peoples of the world who 
are not tired, devitalized, and under-nourished in 
body and mind. Regardless of our political schisms, 
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our intellectual confusions and our severe economic 
dislocations, weare still frontier country, a land 
of opportunity. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


During the war, and in the months since it 
ended, national planning in the United States has 
been played largely by ea?, with the result that our 
opportunity is fast becoming discordant opportunism. 
We ended the war with 
our cities and fields 
untouched, our resources 
not seriously depleted, 
our population vigor 
ous, and our industrial 
machine the most high- 
ly developed in the 
world. What are we do- 
ing to maintain our 
favorable position? 

The cardinal rule 
of public administra- 
tors and politicians 
is: Never get ahead 
of public opinion. In 
development of a nation=- 
al planning policy for 
the United States it 
appears they have not 
always caught up. In 
«- the cities and towns, 

in the counties and 

rural areas, there is 
increasing demand for the application of planning 
principles to problems of physical, social and 
economic disorder. Working together, public offi- 
cials and citizens have done a remarkable job of 
plan-making, but too frequently they have been 
stopped short by questions whose answers must come 
from Washington. Never before, probably, has this 
country been in such need of a national policy 
dealing with all aspects of our economy. 

If government-owned war plants are to be sold 
or leased, to whom, and for what purposes? Or 
suppose they can't be disposed of? Will they be 
boarded up, or will the government continue to op- 
erate them? 

What is our tax policy to be for, say, the 
next five years? Are there adequate alternatives 
in case of depression or expansion? 

What is national policy on public works? Will 
government build ina period of material shortages? 
How much can it build, and what will it build, if a 
public works program is used again as a nostrum 
for unemployment? 

What are we going to do about our enormously 
expanded agricultural economy? Improved farm tech- 
nology produced more during the war with less man- 
power than before the war. Will there be a market 
for farm production at our war-time level? How 
much of the market will be domestic; howmuch inter— 
national? 

What is national policy on housing for the 
people of this country? If the Wagner—Ellender— 
Taft Bill is passed by Congress, we shall have 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


acceptance by the federal government of its re- 
sponsibility in the provision of adequate housing 
for considerable segments of the population. But 
the Wagner-Ellender—-Taft Bill is proposed as_.an 
answer to the long-range problem. What about the 
present? L-41 was abrogated with great enthusiasm, 
but little consideration for the results. To a- 
vert the disillusion of a wnmnioed version of 
"Homes for Heroes" (at 
§10,0003), a housing 
expediter was appointed 
just before the end of 
the year. Wilson Wyatt 
may well have an impossi- 
ble jobunless Congress 
quickly provides ma- 
chinery to take building 
materials out of the 
black market and topre- 
vent inflationary specu- 
lation in house sales. 


We have "fantas— 
tic productive capa- 
city" in this coun- 


try. What are we go- 
ing to do with it? A 
good plan takes time 
to work out, but, still 
more than time, it 
needs an objective. 

There is some in- 
dication that Congress is not entirely satisfied 
with its decision to put the responsibility for 
national planning in the hands of congressional com- 
mittees, where it has been since the NRPB was abol- 
ished. Drafts of bills for the creation of a na- 
tional plamning agency are being discussed in a 
number of quarters. Perhaps we shall see action 
on one of them sometime during the year. 

Among the federal agencies which have contri- 
buted excellent work in specific planning fields is 
the Urban Development Division of NHA, Its pamphlet 
on land assembly for urban redevelopment throws a 
clear light on methods of land acquisition for hous- 
ing in the central city and the amount of subsidy 
required. This is the most realistic and best docu- 
mented study yet published on the subject. NHA has 
also published a statement on housing goals which 
emphasizes the necessity of comprehensive planning 
as the basis for a housing progran. 

The Department of Agriculture has continued, 
through its Interbureau Committee on Post-War Pro- 
grams, to coordinate the work of rural-interest 
groups. The scope of the program is impressive, 
ranging from international trade policies, indus- 
trialization of rural areas, price pclicies, etc., 
to problems of rural health, education, social 
security and housing. This seems to us to be a 
place where a substantially larger working budget 
would be thoroughly justified. 

We would also like to see an over-all inte- 
gration of rural and agricultural planning pro- 
grams and those for the expansion and relocation 
of industry. In this connection, the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics should be encouraged to keep up 
to date its excellent surveys of cities and areas 
whose economic base was sharply affected by shift- 
ing problems of war production. The Department of 


Labor, through its Children's Bureau, also published 

an excellent pamphlet on state and local planning 

with emphasis on programs for young people. 
Outside of government, 


the National Planning 
Association continues 
its efforts to coordi- 
nate action programs of 
agriculture, business, 
labor and government. 
To clarify themeans to 
this end, NPA published 
Questions for National 
Action, the agenda for 
a meeting held in Decem- 
ber. Among its other 
excellent publications 
during the year is A- 
merica's New Opportuni- 
ties in VWorld Trade. 











STATE PLANNING 


When state plan- 
ners metin Chicago last 
July their principal 
concern was the possi- 
bility of high post-war 
unemployment. Measures proposed to combat it fall 
into two main categories: public works programs 
and expansion and readjustment of the state's eco- 
nomic base. 

By March 1945 tne wartime migration of civil- 
ians reached a total of 15.3 million persons, about 
1.2 million of whom were a net gain to the West. 
The South lost about 900,000 in the exchange and the 
North lost about 300,000. No one could sayhow per- 
manent the migration would: be, or what further ad- 
aitions or subtractions would be made to a state's 
population by millions of discharged servicemen. 
At the end of 1944, the California Reconstruction 
and Reemployment Commission estimated that the 
state's post-war labor force would contain 700,000 
to a million more job seekers than in 1940. The 
larger figure may fall short of reality, however, 
in view of a migration to the state since V-J Day 
which makes the migration of the thirties seem 
insignificant. 

However, shifts in population are only one fac- 
tor in the complicated picture. Equally difficult 
to fit into the framework of a rational state plan 
is the shift in industrial location and values. The 
problem stretches out beyond theexpected situation 
where shipyards and aircraft plants quickly closed 
down at the end of the war, to speculation on the 
future of new centers for the production of steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, atomic energy. It inwlves the 
effect on New York of California's growing apparel 
industry, the effect on the agricultural south of 
the rayon and nylon industries, the effect on New 
England and the Middle West of plans in the western 
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states to manufacture what they use. 

The rest of the state planning picture shows 
up problems resulting from technological improve— 
ments in agriculture, from the wartime neglect of 
health, education, recreation andwelfare services, 
from demands for new communication and transporta- 
tion facilities, from continued mis-use of land 
and water resources. 

Every state in the Union has set up some kind 
of agency to devise solutions for one or more of 
these problems. They 
go bya variety of name, 
which is unimportant in 
itself, but which re- 
flects arapidly chang- 
ing concept of the func- 
tion of state planning. 
Some old-time planning 
boards were abolished 
during the year - Arkan- 
sas, Washington, South 
Carolina - am their pro- 
grams incorporated into 
economic development and 
advertising agencies. 

In response to a 
questionnaire which was 
sent to responsible 
officials in all the 
states, ASPO listed 74 
plenning and post-war 
state organizations in 
its last directory. Of 
this number 28 are old-time planning boards (or 
commissions) or more recent creations in the same 
pattern. The rest are "agricultural," "economic," 
"resources," "development," etc., agencies, some 
of them with planning divisions. As we said a- 
bove, the title is unimportant, There are some 
examples of state planning boards that have lost 
sight of planning and there are economic boards 
that concern themselves with comprehensive plan- 
ning. The important thing is that by tacking plan- 
ning to some other governmental activity, the mean- 
ing of planning is often obscured and its purpose 
distorted. (See the proceedings of the 1945 Dis- 
cussion Conference on State Planning Problems for 
an interesting exchange of views on this subject.) 


Throughout the war, when the shortage of 
planners handicapped so many municipal planning 
programs, state aid to local planning became one 


of the most important activities of a number of 
state plaming agencies. Tennessee's community plan- 
ning program cost the state about $50,000 last 
year. It is available only to cities in the 1,000 
to 25,000 population group which have established 
planning commissions under the Tennessee enabling 


statute. Through its regional offices the State 
Commission provides consultant service, free at 
first, later on the approximate besis of $40 per 


1,000 inhabitants. 

Alabama operates its local planning service 
on a_ slightly more formal basis. Last year the 
state planning board entered into contracts with 
nineteen local planning commissions on the follow- 
ing financial scale: {$4,000 from the comnunity 
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if its population is 100,000, {6,000 - 300,000, and 
$8,000 - 590,000. 

In addition, both Tennessee and Alabama carry 
on full-time programs of industrial resources and 
land planning. Alabama also is undertaking special 
studies on education, recreation and health prob- 
lems in the state. 

In Wisconsin, where state planning assistance 
to localities isa long-established function of the 
state planning agency, no charge is made for the 
service. Last year it 
was made available to 
some fifty communities 
with populations from 
350 to 50,000 and to a 
number of counties. 

Among the other 
states whose planning 
boards count local 
planning aid asa major 
function are Virginia, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, 
New York. 

In addition to 
state aid in support 
of community planning 
programs, the trend is 
strong for state par- 
ticipation in local 
public works and econom— 
ic development pro- 
grams. The states which 
have provided direct 
financial assistance tolocal public works programs 
are New York, Michigan, California, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Illinois and Pennsylvania. Many other 
states, such as Arkansas, Georgia and Louisiana, 
give staff assistance to the preparation of city 
and county capital improvement programs. 

Two-thirds of California's planning budget 
goes toits community development program, primarily 
for the purpose of creating new jobs. (In this re- 
spect, the California State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission has made adistinct contribu- 
tion in its studies of service employment.) In 
New Jersey, the Department of Economic Development 
is working for the establishment in every community 
of a special development commission. Kansas em 
phasizes industrial promotion and advertising. The 
Missouri resources department last year sponsored 
county committees to make a detailed study of em 
ployment needs in the state. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire have for years 
provided business and industries with accurate, 
well-organized information on economic trends, while 
continuing the larger program of comprehensive plan- 
ing. 

For all the emphasis on public works and eco- 
nomic development, however, a number of state plan- 
ning agencies are also deeply concerned about prob=- 
lems of health, education, and weclfare. This is 
true in North Carolina, in Georgia, Alabama and 
Colorado, and in Illinois, where the Planning Com 
mission's committee on services completed a coordi~ 
nated program for the modernizatim and expansion of 
the state's institutional activities and facilities. 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


Airport planning is a major item on many state 
planning agenda, although few stete agencies, plan- 
ning or otherwise, have funds available for airport 
development. (Federal legislation is still being 
debated on the question of whether airport money 
should go direct to the cities or be channeled 
through the states.) The Wisconsin State Planning 
Board occupies a fairly unique position with re- 
spect toairport location, 
for since 1943 it has been 
the official airport body 
for the state. Missouri's 
resources and development 
department is also charged 
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it operates. And, although { 
we try, it is not easy to 
pin down new trends while 
they are in the making. 
However, we believe that the last three reviews of 
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the planning year and the observations above do 
indicate the course of revolutionary change in 


state planning practice. Until the legislatures 
meet again - most of them in 1947 -— we won't know 
the degree to which the change is permanent: wheth- 
er itmerely reflects war-time emergency programs, 
or a fundamental difference in emphasis and tech- 
nique. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


A regional planning enabling act was passed 
by the Michigan state legislature in 1945 which 
authorizes the state planning commission to create 
regional planning commissions with boundaries com- 
prising a homogeneous area. One such commission 
has been set up in the Detroit metropolitan area. 
It covers most of four counties. Another in the 
Saginaw area includes approximetely eighteen coun- 
ties. 

In Virginia a regional planning enabling act 
was passed in 1944. According tothe Virginia State 
Planning Board, several state agencies are inter- 
ested in the creation of regional organizations to 
deal with problems of health, education, welfare 
and libraries. At present three regional groups 
are in operation, and four or five others in the 
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process of organization. In Tennessee there is 
one active regional commission composed of several 
counties. In addition, a number of individual 
counties operate as regional planning commissions. 
In Colorado, the Tri-County Regional Planning 
Commission obtained adoption of a uniform building 
code, after having pressed successfully for state 
enabling legislation to make this type of regulation 
applicable to unincorpo- 
rated areas. Nerv zoning 
and subdivision regula- 
tions were also drawn up 
for the three counties. 
There have been few 
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all of them, but so far 
no permanent staff has 
been set up. In the South, 
thirteen state planning 
board representatives rec- 
ommended that the southern 
governors! conference be- 
come a full-time regional 
planning agency. 

An interesting side- 
light on inter-state co- 
operation is the recivro- 
cal airport legislation 
in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
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sin. The municipalities 
of one state can build 
airports in the other state when need has been 
determined. The airports will be operated accord- 
ing to the laws of the state in which they are 


located, but financed according to the laws of the 
sponsoring state. 


PERSONNEL 


Apparently ASpO was notified of about 8 per 
cent ofall job openings in the planning field last 
year. Of this number we listed approximately 75 
per cent in the Positions Available column of the 
News Letter - a total of 59 jobs in 31 organiza- 
tions. Several of these jobs are still unfilled. 
Most of the job opportunities are east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Mason-Dixon line. Gen- 
erally, planning jobs in the West, where many plan- 
ners are anxious to locate, offer smaller salaries 
than in other parts of the country. 

By the close of 1945 a small number of plan- 
ners had been released from the services. Many 
more have written us they will be discharged dur- 
ing January and February. (BT) 

(The Keview of the Planning year will be con- 
cluded next month with sections on county planning 
and zoning, metropolitan planning, city. planning 
and zoning, legislation, urbanredevelopment, etc.) 
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BETTER CHICAGO CONTEST WINNERS 


BY WILLIAM CARTAN. 


FIRST MAIN PRIZE 
($10,000)—Joint entry of: 
David S. Geer, Edward W. 
Waugh and George Matsu- 
moto, all of Birmingham, 
Mich. 

SECOND MAIN PRIZE 
($5,000) —Joint entry of: Er- 
nest A. Grunsfeld Jr., Wal- 
lace F, Yerkes, William K. 
Koenig, all of 420 N. Michi- 
gan av., and Louis Wirth, 
University of Chicago. 

THIRD MAIN PRIZE 
($2,000) — Joint entry of: 
Ann Horn and Leroy Bink- 
ley, 805 Grove st., Glencoe. 

Winners of the secondary 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 for 
specific topics, were: 

Neighborhood Community 

Problem. 

FIRST PRIZE ($1,000)— 
Won by joint entry of: Ann 
Horn and Leroy Binkley. 

SECOND PRIZE ($500)— 
Won by joint entry of: Bea- 
trice Takeuchi, Stanley Kaz- 
dailis, Crombie Taylor and 
David Aaron, all of 645 N. 
Michigan av. 


ae 





SHARE $10,000 FIRST PRIZE IN 
From left: David S. Geer, Edward W. Waugh, George Matsumoto. 





FE Soe 


BETTER CHICAGO CONTEST. 





Political and Administration 
Problem. 
FIRST PRIZE ($1,000)— 





Won by joint entry of: Lt. 
Charles A. Blessing, U.S.N.R., 
Pacific Grove, Cal., and Lt. 
Lester Johnson, US.N.R., 
7544 S. Sangamon st. 
SECOND PRIZE ($500)— 


Won by joint entry of: Ann 
Horn and Leroy Binkley. 





Industrial Area 
Development—$1,000. 
Won by joint entry of: Ann 
Horn and Leroy Binkley. 


Retail Trade and Office 

Building Area—$1,000. 

Won by joint entry of: Lts. 
Blessing and Johnson. 





Railroad Transportation 
Problem—$1,000. 


Won by joint entry of: 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld Jr., Wal- 
lace F. Yerkes, William F. 


Koenig and Louis Wirth. 


Highway Problem—$1,000. 
Won by 





joint entry of: 
David S. Geer, Edward W. 


Waugh and George Matsu- 

moto. 

Administrative and Cultural 
Center—$1,000. 

Won by joint entry of: 
Kazumi Adachi, Ralph Rap- 
son, Florence Schust and 
Herbert Stevens, all of 601 
Madison av., New York City. 





-Chicago Herald American, 12/16/45, 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK CITY 


According to the New York City Housing Author- 
ity more than 500,900 families in New York City 
live in sub-standard housing. The Citizens! Hous- 
ing Council of New York has now proposed a compre- 
hensive housing program aimed toclear the slums in 
ten years, facilitate preparation of tne city's 
master plan, and achieve economical utilization of 
public works. 

The program is based on the clearance of sub- 
standard areas in ten years, with the land to be ac- 
quired as soon as the city shall determine what 
parts of the areas are to be devoted to low-rent 
housing, private development, and public service 
facilities. The program further involves the erec- 
tion over a period of ten years of 250,000 dwell- 
ings through city-subsidized housing at a cost of 

per unit (including land), or a total of 


g. go 
NW E1 675,000,000. 


Capital funds would be raised through the 
sale of bonds by the New York Housing Authority 


at no more than two per cent. 
ed construction cost and the two per cent in- 
terest rate on the bonds, the city's contribu- 
tion would have to be about $3,090,000 at start, 
and in the tenth year §35,500,000. To provide 
this sum, the Council recommends using a one 
per cent sales tax. In defense of its recommen- 
dation, the Citizens! Housing Council points out 
that the New York City sales tax exempts most 
necessities and does not, therefore, burden the 
underprivileged to the extent that other gen- 
eral sales taxes do. 

Since some’ of the acquired areas will be 
used for public improvements or works, it is 
supposed that the land cost in these cases would 
be computed as part of the total public improve- 
ment cost of the ci'tty's public works program. 
Land might also be leased or sold to private de- 
velopers for high-cost housing, and for commercial 
or industrial purposes. 


Assuming the stat- 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


City planner, City 
Planning Commission. Person with some experi- 
ence desired. Salary $3,600 a year. Planner 
will have status of department head. Address 
inquiries to the Chairman, City Planning Conm- 
mission, City Hall, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Muskegon, !lichigan: 





Rockford, Illinois: An experienced plan- 
ner trained in personally doing and supervising 
all details of community planning in a prac- 
tical manner. ifust also be effective in pre- 
senting the plans to the community and direct- 
ing their execution. Salary, depending on 
qualifications, would be about $4,500 a year. 
Write Ernest Estwing, Chairman, Executive Com 
mittee, City Planning Commission, c/o Estwing 
Manufacturing Company, £647 8th Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 





Sacramento, California: Planning engineer, 
City Planning Commission. Salary approximately 
$4,500 a year. ‘rite (preferably air mail) to 
M. F. Faig, Secretary, Sacramento City Planning 
Commission, Room 300, City Hall, Sacramento, 
California. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Beginning with the next issue of the ASPO 
News Letter we will carry an insert sheet of 
"Situations Wanted." Any ASPO member who wants 
a job or wants to change his job should sub- 
mit a very brief statement giving education, 
experience, salary desired, and preferences 
as to location. If you do not want your name 
and address to appear, your statement will be 
listed under a reference number. ASPO reserves 
the right to limit the amount of space for each 
notice. There is no charge for this service. 

















PERSONALS 


We E. Alworth, planning engineer of Oakland, 
California, hasbeen appointed city manager of Palm 
Springs, California, taking office on January 1. 





F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., has returned to his 
position with the Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 





Charles VW. Eliot, formerly director of the 
Haynes Foundation in Los Angeles, has opened an 
office as consultant on community development and 
city and regional planning. His address is 415 


South Hill Avenue, Pasadena 4, California. 





Joseph Goldfarb has accepted a position with 
the Detroit City Plan Commission. 





Robert E. “lerriam has returned tohis position 
with the National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 





Kenneth Schellie was appointed director of the 
Indiana Economic Council as of December 1. 





Newly elected officers of the City Planning 
Commission of Minneapolis, Minnesota, are: Robert 
T. Jones, president; Clifford J. Rian, vice—presi- 
dent; and Ray C. Ewald, secretary. 

RRR ME 

Philip J. Cochran, executive secretary of 
the West Virginia State Planning Board, died on 
December 5, 1945. 





Howard Isherwood. member of the Central Plan- 
ning Board of the vity of Newark, New Jersey, died 
on November 11, 1945. 
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LAND AVAILABLE IN NEW YORK REGION 


The most recent study of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York dealing with land suitable 
for urban expansion in the New York metropolitan 
region shows that about 1,500 square miles of the 
commuter area is not yet built on and is suitable 
and available for urban expansion. This would house 
about sixteen and a half million people in single 
family homes (more than the present population of 
the area). Nearly one-third of the suitableland is 
within one mile of rail transportation; over one- 
third is between one andtwo miles, and nearly one- 
third is beyond two miles of rail transportation. 

The study concludes that there is no justifica- 
tion from the point of view of available land, for 
highdnsities in new development anyzhere in the 
region, also, that "as large-scale redevelopment 
and other projects 
areas, the need for new land in outlying areas will 
be reduced." This is a fact seldom taken into ac- 
count by high density developers. As high density 
apartments are stacked upon the land, there is a 
reduction in value of all other properties within 
the region, both outlying and central. 


TUGWELL JOINS UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, governor of Puerto Rico, 
has been appointed professor of political science 
in the University of Chicago, effective July 1, 
1946. In addition to teaching political science at 
the University, he will direct a new program 
of education and re- 
search in planning. 
This was described in 
the News Letter for 
October on page 8. 
Governor Tugwell pre- 
viously taught at Co- 
lumbia University. He 
was appointed assis-— 
tant secretary of the 
Department of Agri- 
culture in 1933, and 
chairman of the Plan- 
ning Department of New 
York City Plaming Con- 
mission in 1938, which 
latter positio he held 
for a number of years. 
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THE WAR IN ARGENTINA 


We print the following note written by an eminent architect and planner in the Argentine. 


"No doubt you would havefollowed in the papers 


iD... external and objective part of the main events 


here. Many things have changed but, more is what 
we have changed within ourselves. Irresistible in- 
pulses have shaken us from our passivity, from our 
tno te metas! (don't interfere), to make us take 
the decision to go out to the streets to shout, to 
expose ourselves, in more than one occasion, to be 
shot, to lose our jobs and our tranquility... 
Then the recoming of the state of siege made us 
take the decision to devote ourselves to other more 
important activities. Thus was born the Group of 
Democratic Architects (Agrupacion de Arquitectos 
Democraticos). We were present at the March of the 
Constitution, at the meeting at San Martin Square 
where one of us was hurt by a shot; we went to the 
Radical House, where in a public gathering this 
Group of Democratic Architects made a public speech 
to the audience exhorting this political group - 
the Radicals - to the Unity of all the parties 
against 'Peronism', we went to the act in defense 


RISING BUILDING COSTS 


The Oregon Highway Commission recently adver- 
tised for bids on realignment of the Colwnbia River 
Highway. Engineers of the Department taking cog- 
nizance of its entire cost increased their esti- 
mates 50 per cent over the pre-war scale. They 
The comnis- 
on rejected the bids on the major projects. 


of the University, we went to all and every meet- 
ing that takes place and, specially, we were present 
in the gathering ofthe 8th of December in Plaza of 
Congress where one half of it was a battle field 
with barricades, with dead and wounded and, on the 
other half the crowd listened, protected by 2000 
volunteer armed men, the speeches delivered by the 
political leaders of all parties. 

"The fear many of us had at the beginning we are 
losing day byday, asit is possessing 'them.' This 
explains in part the violent acts that fear dictates 
them. A kind of 'saint ire' is exciting the most 
quiet persons torebellion. Persons whonever before 
paid attention toeach other arefriends now, united 
by the necessity to save the most elementary rules 
of the human society, and, believe me, I am certain 
that something new and big has been born in the 
spirit ofthe Argentine and that today the politi- 
cal parties walk behind the people who, without lead- 
ers to guide them, have gained the streets defying 
the entirefierceness of the Police and 'Peronism. ' 


DALLAS APPROVES BOND ISSUE 


With 5,372 people voting out of 125,000, Dal- 
las voters approved a $40,000,000 master plan bond 
issue on December 8. The total includes $10,000,- 
000 for schools, 2,500,000 for a new city hall, 
$1,000,000 for a public library, $2,500,000 for a 
livestock coliseum, $7,000,000 for a dowtown 
auditorium. 








By RAY LEAVITT 

The foundatior, for an order- 
ly, systematic development of 
the city was laid yesterday in 
the first official master plan 
adopted by the City Planning 
Commission for submission to 
the Board of Supervisors. 

The three-part report, which con- 
sisted of several hundred pages of 
text and 30 maps, was highlighted 
by @ recommended expenditure of 
$105,800,000 for improved transper- 
tation, including a Market street 
subway. 

If adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors, the master plan wil) provide 
the basis for all future city plan- 
ning in transportation, the rede- 
velopment of blighted areas and the 
Planned use of land for business 
and public purposes. 

The report dealt critically with 
existing conditions in the fields 
covered by the plan, proposed an 
immediate solution in some in- 
Stances and outlined the facilities 
which it is anticipated will be re- 
quired in the next 25 years. 

The plan cited these objectives: 

1—Immediate relief for exist- 
ing traffic cor-gestion by enforce- 
ment of existing regulations through 
severe penalties for violations, a 





San Francisco Master Plan 


skip-stop system for street cars to 
speed service, abolition of left-hand 
turns from Second, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh streets into Market street 
and installation of parking meters. 

2—Removal of street cars from 
Market, Mission, Geary and Sutter 
streets, the building of a system 
of subways. installation of ‘modern 
traffic signals, building of freeways, 
widening of treets and provision 
for off-street parking areas, These 
improvements should be accom- 
plished, the report said, in a six- 
year period. 

3—Construction, in the succeed- 
ing years, of subway extensions and 
the building of the proposed Mis- 
sion and Lincoln freeways. 

4—Redevelopment of blighted 
areas under the community rede- 
velopment act. The rebuilding of 
the slum districts was declared a 
“must” in the interest of health, 
safety and good citizenship. 

5—Designation of land for future 
development — parks, playgrounds, 
public buildings, highways, indus- 
tries and residences so that devel- 
opment can follow a general, over- 
all pattern. 

6—Relocation of the Produce 
Market street in an industrial area, 
preferably that bounded by Seventh, 
Division, De Haro, Fifteenth and 
Hooper streets. 


] 
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Report Plans End To Traffic Tieup And City’s Slums 


Discussing the transportation prob- 
lem, the report said: 

“The key to the traffic and transit 
problem lies in the relief of conges- 
tion on Market street. This must 
be considered the No. 1 transporta- 
tion project. and other improve- 
ments, however desirable, should 
be postponed in its favor. 

“The City Planning Commission 
has recommended that a complete 
engineering investigation be started 
at the earliest possible date to the 
end that all possible solutions can 
be considered and the most feasible 
selected. 

“On the basis of preliminary stud- 

ies, the most satisfactory and the 
most economical solution lies in the 
construction of a Market-street sub- 
way, with a connection to Mission 
and Geary streets.” 
,, The planners reported it is their 
irm conviction that slums and 
blighted areas are “now and will 
become increasingly a handicap to 
thé proper growth and development 
of the city.” A survey, they said, 
showed that of the 18 square miles 
of the city used for residential pur- 
poses, approximately nine square 
miles are blighted or threatened 
with blight. 

“In the sub-standard homes,” the 


-San Prancisco Chronicle, 





report said, “live families exposed 
to all the social and economic ills 
that flourish in such surroundings. 
The worst conditions in six districts 
now cover about one square mile and 
the area is slowly growing. 

“The commission by approval and 
adoption of this report recognizes 
the necessity for ultimate redevelop- 
ment of the blighted areas and en- 
dorses a program of action based 
upon the Community Redevelopment 
Act, particularly the necessity for 
an official designation of blighted 
areas by the Board of Supervisors. 

The Supervisoys had urged prep- 
aration of the master plan to permit 
a start on redevelopment, 

USE OF TIDELANDS 

Reclamation of 450 acres of tide- 
ands was recommended to provide 
more land for industries. The plan- 
ners said the present location of the 
Produce Market, bounded by Bat- 
tery, Jackson, Davis and Clay 
streets, is not stitable for efficient 
receipt and distribution of produce 

“The buildings are old,” said the 
report, “and sanitary provisions do 
not meet present-day standards. It 
is--desirable that a modern market 
be constructed on a new location.” 
12/22/45. 





























RECONSTRUCTION NEEDS IN FRANCE 
S/Sgt. James R. McCarthy, Army of the United States 


The Ministry of Reconstruction has op- 





ened an exhibition in the Gare desInvalides, 1958 1945 Ten-year needs 
vreliminary to an international exhibition 
which will be held next summer in the Grand ll —— a eee 
Palais, in whichit clearly states its case: Cement 5, 858,000 1,500,000 4,200,000 
the needs, the facilities, and the direc- Steel 1, 800,000 200,000 1, 80,000 
tions of reconstruction. The large crowds ll eee magn eyed 
in attendance bespeak the primary concern iene 66,000 90,000 100,000 
the topic is to everyone. In fact I had to 
go back asecond time in order to take notes, Transportation 
required: 

so dense was the crowd on my first visit. Barge 36,000 tons 10,000 tons 92,000 tons 

This war has destroyed twice as many Truck 2,200,000 600,000 5,500,000 
dwellings as the last: alnost two million. Rail 1,100,000 500 , 000 2,750,000 
Coupled with the fact that ' the French are Soeur eupeniet 
“the most poorly housed (people) of the in terms of coal: 5,000,000 tons 800,000 tons -—=—7,000,000 tons 
world" and haven't constructed much at all 











in the last thirty years, the over-all prob- 

lem is intensified. Pictures of Caen and St. Lo 
and other devastated towns, some under blankets of 
snow, strikingly portray the problem in terms of 
the human tragedy that it is. A large chart show- 
ing the progress, actual and planned, in demining, 
clearing the rubble, and temporary reconstruction, 
reveals that it will be 1947 before reconstruction 
can really get under way and visible results on a 
grand scale be effected. 

The Ministry figures 25 billion man-hours 
per year are necessary to carry out their program. 
In 1914 France had 994,000 workers which on a 55—- 
hour week, 52-week year basis equalled 27 billion 
man-hours. In 1945 France has a force of 650,000 
building-trades workers which on a 40-hour week, 
52-week year equals 15 billim man-hours. The Minis- 
try has based its program on a force of 1,700,000 
workers, the difference being made up by 100,000 
workers inallied industries, and 1,000,000 prison- 
ers of war. 

The Ministry emphasizes .the need for modern 
production methods requiring a minimum of energy 
and a minimum of specialized labor. The time re- 
quired to produce a ton of bricks in France is ten 
hours compared with the 2% hours in the United 
States; it takes seven hours. to produce a ton of 
plaster in France, two hours in the United States, 
according to the Ministry's figures. The average 
age of the productive plant in the United States is 
six years, in France thirty years. Photographs 
which show the work so far accomplished reveal the 
relatively primitive hand methods utilized, making 
the recovery of France slower even than Germany's 
appears to be. 

Following is a chart of production in 1938, 
1945, and the annual requirements over the ten years 
of the Ministry's program, taken from a graphic 
displey. 

This picture of present scarcity of materi- 
als and labor wasn't received with complete equa- 
nimity, however. The Franc-Tireur, resistance- 
born newspaper, countered with a series of arti- 
cles under the title of "Reconstruire, et Tout 
de Suite!" in which it claimed that the produc- 
tion of cement, bricks and tiles is possible 
without coal, and that there-is reedily avail- 
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able a vast supply of wood from both the forests 
of France and the Black Forest. And like some 
journals in the States it claims to have fer- 
reted out some stocks of building materials held 
by other government departments. It answered M. 
Dautry's "Reconstruct, yes, but. . ." with "There 
is no but, we've got to do it." 

The portion of the exhibition devoted to por- 
traying planning principles, both for communities 
and for individual dwellings, is by far the best 
part of the display, being executed with the typi- 
cally French flair for good design. Going beneath 
the glittering facade of Paris, for instance, 
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portrays the existing slum conditions which ex: ax |} (Oss 


170,000 persons to contagion, the need for des- 
troying 4,000 buildings, the fact that 46 per cent 
of the d@nallings have no private ¥.C., & per cent 
have no private baths, and 6 per cent have no sewer 
connections. 

Of the 1,600 French communities declared in 
need of reconstruction, 524 have projects and plans 
under consideration, and‘283 have been approved by 
all governmentel units concerned including the na- 
tional committee. 


A TOWNSHIP STARTS TO LIVE 


Vie have just received a pamphlet from Australia 
which is the story of Nuriootpa, a township of some 
1,500 people, 45 miles North of Adelaide, situeted 
in the Barossa Valley. The people of this community 
are rightly proud of the progress they have made to 
date. The standards set for themselves seem un- 
usually high compared with facilities which are 
available in townships or communities of a similar 
population in the United States. They have five 
churches, a high school to take care of 200 punils. 
(One hundred and forty are brought indaily by four 
bus routes.) They heve a state school with 160 

scholers, a kindergarten and nursery school, @2 
technical school. There is a war memorial community 


hall, acommunity hotel, a cooperative store, and a ‘ga: 


circulating library. In addition, future plans hav 
been made for swimming pools, a gymnasium, @ baby 
health center, ahealth clinic, adistrict hospital, 
an open air theatre, etc., etc. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 


Alley Vacation: “hat Isan Abutting Property Owner? 

Right of Access Defined: 
Bulen v. Moody 

et al., Court of 4p- 

peals of Ohio, Frank- 

Lin County (October 

16, 1945), 63 North 

Bastern (24) 9816. 

The decision isvery 

unclear as to the ae 

facts, but it ap- 

pears that pleintiff is the owmer of block 9, shown 

on the above sketch. There was an alley 11.79 feet 

in width running along the west line of her proper- 
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ty. An east and west alley had been dedicated as 
shown. The hatched portion of the alley shown on 
the sketch had been vacated to the owners of the 


property immediately adjacent to it. Plaintiff 
claimed that she was an abutting property owner on 
the alley vacated and that she had the right of in- 
gress andegress over it. The court held first that 
plaintiff was not an abutting property owner on the 
vacated part of the east and west alley involved 


herein. Abutting means "to border on" or "to touch? 


The court held also that she has other reasonable 
means of access to her property. 








Junk Yard: Court Refuses to Uphold Prohibition in 
Area Zoned Industrial: 
Pfister v. Municipal Council of City of Clif- 


ton, Supreme Court of New Jersey (July 24, 1845), 
43 Atlantic (24) 275, Pfister applied for a li- 
cense to operate a junk yard, which license was 
denied after a hearing by the city council. The 
state statute provides that where such businesses 
as that which the prosecutor seeks to operate are 
located adjacent to or are visible from a state 
highway (as the situs in question is) a license 
must be obtained from the MotorVehicle Commission- 
er. Before application may be made to the Com- 
missioner a permit must be obtained from the govern- 
ing body or zoning commission of the municipality 
in which the yard is proposed to be located. The 
statute provides for a hearing by the local body 
and that no permit shall be issued unless the lo- 
cal body "find that no unreasonable depreciation 
of surrounding property would ensue from the es- 
tablishment or maintenance cf the motor vehicle 
junk yard or business and that the best interests 
of the community require the operation of the yard 
or business at the location designated. The proxi- 
mity of schools, churches orother places of public 
gatherings, the sufficiency in number ofother simi- 
lar places in the vicinity and the suitability of 
the applicant to receive thelicense, shall be taken 
into consideration in considering the application.® 

The court examined the circumstances todeter— 
mine if the refusal of the permit was justified. 
It found that the property in question was bounded 


O9::. two sides by railroads; that some 770 feet away 


some factory buildings and that to the west, 
about 1,000 feet along the main highway are eight 
large oil tanks. The nearest dwelling is a farm 


residence 350 feet away. A group of residential 
properties are some 500 feet from the extreme rear 
of the prosecutor's land. 

The property is zoned by the Clifton zoning 
ordinance for industrial purposes. 

The court found "that there is no valid objec- 
tion to the proposed use of this property and that 
the objections made arereally based upon aesthetic 
considerations." The court quotedwith approval "Aes~ 
thetic considerations are a matter of luxury and in- 
dulgence rather than ofnecessity, and it is neces- 
sity alone which justifies exercise of policy power 
to take private property without compensation.*® 


Boulevard Defined: 


Abutting Property Owner Has No 
Right of Access: 








State ex rel. Copland v. City of Toleao, et 
al. State ex rel. Rugby Realty Company v. Sane, 
Court of Appeals of Ohio, Lucas County (Deceaber 
18, 1944), 62 Horth Bastern (24) 256.The state of 


Ohio many years ago acquired fee simple title to a 
strip of land approximately 135 feet wide and 10 
miles in length lying within the city of Toledo upon 
which it had constructed and operated the Miami and 
Erie Canal. In 1920, that portion of the canal in 
Lucas County was abandoned and was later sold to the 
city of Toledo. In 1922, the city council of Toledo 
enacted an ordinance for the issuance of bonds for 
the purpose of purchasing an abandoned portion of 
the canal "for a park and boulevard." When the 
property was sold to the city of Toledo it was con- 
veyed for park and boulevard purposes. In October 
1933, an ordinance was passed by the council of the 
city of Toledo dedicating the property for boulevard 
purposes and by subsequent legislation it prohibited 
the cutting of the curb without permission. In 
1939, the city constructed two strips of pavement 
with a 40-foot park strip in the center and with a 
16-foot strip between the outer edge of the pave- 
ment and the relators' lands. 

Relators are the owners of subdivided lots 
abutting upon this boulevard. They sought permis- 
sion to cut the curbs and pass across the inter- 
vening strip of land, which permission was denied. 

The court accepted the Webster definition of a 
boulevard as"a broad avenue in or aroundacity, es- 
pecially one decoratively laid out with trees, belts 
of turf, etc." The court further held: "The city, 
by its legislation and its acts, has designated and 
dealt with this canal property as a "boulevard! in 
contradistinction to the usual street and highway. 

"It is obvious that the city cannot maintain 
ornamental spaces adjoining the pavement as it has 
the legal right to doin character with its declared 
intention to dedicate and use this canal property 
as a 'boulevard,' if public or private ways across 
such spaces may be established other than as des- 
ignated by it to effectuate its plan. 

"Under the facts, the relators have no greater 
right in these public lands than that enjoyed by 
the general public. The city is not required to 
construct a way across the intervening strip, nor 
can it be compelled to permit the relators todo so." 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND REPORTS 
ASPO does not have copies of the following publications 


for distribution. 


SYSTEMATIC POLITICS. Charles E. Merriame University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. May 1945. 
345pp. $3.75. (This is a summary of the profound 
knowledge and philosophy of Charles Merriam in re- 
lation to government, politics, justice, order etc. 
We can't do justice to it in the space available. 
He remains ever optimistic that we are constantly 
making progress toward an appreciation of the 
dignity of man and toward a jural order of the 
world. ) 

ROAD TO REACTION, 


Herman Finer. Little, Brown 


and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachus- 
setts. 1945. 228pp. $2.00. (In this book, the 
ignorance, the nonsense, and the fallacies of 


Hayek's Road to Serfdom are clearly pointed out 
and enswered. Dr. Finer finds that "Hayek's ap- 
paratus of learning is deficient, his reading in- 
complete; that his understanding of the economic 
process is bigoted, his account of history false; 
that his political science is almost non-existent, 
his terminology misleading, his comprehension of 
British and American political procedure and men- 
tality gravely defective; and that his attitude to 
— men and women is truculently authoritar- 
ian." 





BUILDING THE FUTURE CITY. In The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
November 1945. 215pp.illus.maps,graphs, tables. 
$1.00. (The entire issue is devoted to a series 
of articles om community planning, edited by Robert 
B. Mitchell.) 


MIAMI CITY PLANNING. Comprehensive Plans and Pro- 
posals for Improvements in the Planning of the City. 
City Planning Board, Miami, Florida; Frank F. 
Stearns, Executive Secretary. 1945. 32pp.illus. 
maps,charts. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND RECONVERSION. A Panel Discussion 
by Local, State, and Federal Public Works Officials, 
a Contractor, a Houser, and an Economist. 32pp. 
€1.00. REALITIES OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT. Eliza- 
beth Wood, Executive Secretary, Chicago Housing 
Authority. 8pp. 25¢. November 1945. American 
Public Werks Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago i7, Illinois; Norman Hebden, Executive 
Director. (From proceedings of 1945 Public Works 
Congress.) 


PUBLIC IMPROVHMENTS FOR BRYAN —- LIBERTY - LONG - 
McINTOSH COUNTIES AND HARRIS -— MERIWETHER - TALBOT 
COUNTIES. Public Works Study No. 2 and Public 
Works Study No. 3. Prepared by Public Works Panel 
of the Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Board, Meigs Hall, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia; L. Vaughn Howard, Executive Director. July 
and August 1945, respectively. 44pp.maps,tables. 
(These programs state frankly that they are based on 
50 per cent federal and/or state aid.) 
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MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD STABILIZED aetor-@i(p 


MENT. Richard R. Deupree, President, The Proctor 
and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Delivered at 
the Conference on General Management of American 
Management Associetion, New York, New York. October 
11, 1945. 15pp. (This is a story of how Proctor 
and Gamble guarantees 48 weeks of employment to its 
employees. It is summed up in the following quota- 
tion: "Steady employment, if it can be attained, is 
economical. Steady operation is economical. Steady 
employment is socially important, and particularly 
so in these times. The means to steady employment 


is this: those of us in business mst (it is a 
must) produce to a consumption line rather than a 


buying line. I ask you to remember that; that is 
the whole kernel, the keynote.") 


LOCATIONAL COSTS IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, GREATER KANSAS 
CITY. W. D. Bryant and Frances Gaw, Research and 
Information Department, City Hall, Kansas City, 
Missouri. November 7, 1945. Report No. 4. 45pp. 
maps,tables,charts. (An analysis of the indus- 
trial areas within Greater Kansas City. Includes 
a general description of each industrial area and 
discussion of land costs, flood damage costs, tax 
costs, public utility costs, inswance costs, etc., 
etc.) 


CLEVELAND MARKET DATA HANDBOOK. 
Green, Director, Real Property Inventory of Metro- 
politan Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 1945. 69pp.graphs,tables. (Presents data 
on population, cost of living, employment and un- 
employment, pig iron production, telephones, auto- 
mobile sales and registrations, car loadings and 
other transportation data, postal receipts, bank 
deposits and other financiel data, new construc- 
tion, mortgage finance, relief expenditures, public 
finance and taxation.) 


LOCAL PLANNING AND ZONING. A Manual of Powers and 
Procedures for Citizens and Governmental Officials. 
Bureau of Planning, Department of Commerce, Albany, 





New York; M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner of Com- 
merce. July 1945. 67pp. (A revision of the 1942 
publication, Local Planning and Zoning Powers and 
Procedures. Contains new section on airport zon- 
ing.) 


A PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM FOR GDORGIA. Health Panel 
of the Agricultural and Industrial Development 


Board, Meigs Hall, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia; L. Vaughn Howard, Executive Director. 
May 1945. 76pp.maps,charts,tables. 


CONSERVATION. Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
State Planning Board, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Francis A. Pitkin, Executive Director. In Pennsyl- 
vania Planning, Vol. 9, No. 6. August 1945. 
illus.maps, charts. 
problems and outlines a conservation program for 
Pennsylvania. ) 
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